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India Office, S.W. ^4. 

\hth January, 1 869. Q ^ 

Sir, 

At the request of the Government of India, I am 
directed by the Duke of Argyll to transmit, for the information 
of the Directors of the, Sciude Eailway Company, a copy of a 
Resolution, passed by tlie Government of India, on the occasion 
of the opening of the Umballa Section of the Delhi Railway. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) M. E. GRANT DUFF. 

W. P. Andrew, Esq. 



Nos. 1398—99 R. 

Government of India, 

Public Works Department — Railway, 

Fort William, December 3rdy 1868. 

Delhi Railway, 

Official Opening of the Meemt-Umballa Section. 

Resolution. 

On the 1 4th ultimo tlie Viceroy and Governor-general of India 
inaugurated, on the invitation of the Agent for the Delhi and 
Punjab lines of the Scinde Railway Company, the opening of the 
Section of the Delhi Railway between Meerut and Umballa, ex- 
pected to be in a fit state for public traffic in a few weeks. 

2. Attended by the Company's officials, the local, civil, and 
military authorities, and a lai'ge number of the residents of Um- 
balla, and others, also by the Maharajah of Puttialla, the Rajas of 
Jheend and Nabha, and the Nawab of Mulair Kotla, and other 
Cis-Sutlej chiefs, the Viceroy proceeded by special train to Saba- 
runpoor, stopping to inspect the large bridges over the Markunda 
and Jumna rivers. At Saharunpoor the train was met by resi- 



dents of that station, of Meerut, and of Delhi. After a brief 
stoppage. His Excellency returned to Umbnlla, and, on arrival, 
was present at a public entertainment given by tbo Agent of the 
Company. 

3. The Viceroy availed himself of the occasion to express his 
satisfaction at the steady progress towards completion of the 
system of mihvays undertaken by the Scinde Company, and his 
appreciation of the labours of those by whom the construcjtion of 
the Delhi line had been so far, and so rapidly advanced. The 
Viceroy particularized the Agent, Major-General Saunders Ab- 
bott, the Chief Kngineer, Mr. Harrison, on whom for a long time 
had devolved the arduous and responsible duties of Agent, the 
Contractors, especially their able managing partner, Mr. Charles 
Henfrey, and the Government Consulting Engineer, Lieut. Col. 
Drummond, of the lloyal Engineers. His Excellency paid a 
passing tribute to the memory of Mr. Henry Stone, an Engineer 
of repute, who lost his life last year by an accident to the works. 

4. It was with peculiar gratification that Sir John Lawrence 
presided at the official opening of this extension far into the 
Punjab of the Grand Trunk Railway of Upper India, to the im- 
portant military station of Umballa. And the prospect which 
the present state of the works holds out of the early establish- 
ment of an unbroken line of iron road, 1,841 miles in length, 
between Lahore, the capital of that distant frontier province and 
the metropolis of the empire on the sea-board, enhanced His 
Excellency's gratification. 

5. The Governor-general in Council now desires to record the 
cordial acknowledgments of the Government of India of the good 
service rendered to the State by the gentlemen already mentioned, 
and to add, that the persevering and successful labours of members 
of their respective staff, though necessarily not particularized, are 
also fully appreciated. 

Order. 

Ordered that this Resolution be communicated to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab and North- Western provinces, and to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

Also that it be published in the Supplement of the "Gazette 
of India." 

(Signed) C. H. DICKENS, Col., R. A., 

Secretary to the Government of India. 



OPKNING OF THE MEERUT AND UM- 
BALLA SECTION OF THE DELHI RAIL- 
WAY, ON THE 14th NOVEMBER, 1868. 

(Compiled from the Indian Newspapers,) 

Saturday, the 14th was a grand day at Umballa. 
It was that fixed for the openmg of the railway to 
Meerut, by His Excellency the Viceroy. The 
section thus opened is not completely finished, but 
in order to secure for the line of which it forms 
part the distinguished sponsorship of Sir John Law- 
rence, it was determined, with His Excellency's 
sanction, that the formal inauguration should take 
place on His Excellency's arrival at Umballa, on his 
ixiturn from Simla, en route to Calcutta ; the line to 
contmue closed to traflic after the ceremony, until, 
if necessary, the 1st January, 1869. 

The Umballa Railway Station, on the morning of 
the 14th, accordingly presented a very lively and 
striking scene. The building, both internally and 
externally, was decorated with flags and evergreens. 
A guard of honour, consisting of the 21st Hussars, 
a.wing of the 106th Foot, and tAVo batteries of Horse 
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Artillery, was drawn up in front of the building, the 
Hussars forming a street up to the station main 
entrance, on either side of which two or more com- 
panies of the 106th Foot were formed up in line, the 
bands of both corps flanking the entrance, and the 
batteries of artillery being posted one on each flank 
of the commencement of the street of Hussars. The 
programme, as given in the invitations issued by 
Major-General Abbott, the agent to the Railway 
Company, was an excursion by train to Saharunpore, 
beyond the Jumna, the train starting at a quarter 
past seven a m., regaining Umballa by noon, when 
His Excellency and the company would sit down to 
breakfast in a large durbar-tent pitched close to the 
station. 

About 7 a.m. the platform and approaches to the 
station had become thronged with the "rank and 
feshion" of Umballa and other Punjab stations. 
The ladies mustered in considerable strength, and, 
what with silks and muslins of brightest colours, and 
gold-bedecked uniforms of blue and scarlet, the scene 
was a somewhat brilliant one. There were also 
several native chiefs, each with a suit of followers ; 
present amongst them being the chiefs of Puttiala, 
Narbah, Jheend, and Molair Kotla. Colonel Taylor, 
Commissioner of the Umballa Division, received 
these chiefs as they arrived at the station ; they had 



waiting rooms set apart for their special use, and 
they proceeded in the train to Saharunpore. They 
were not, however, present at the breakfast, the 
Viceroy having graciously relieved them from fur- 
ther attendance on the return of the train to Um- 
balla. 

At about half-past seven o'clock, a small cloud of 
dust in the distance, and the rattling of the swords 
and scabbards of the cavalry escort, announced the 
advent of the Viceroy. His Excellency was in an 
open carriage drawn by four greys, and was accom- 
panied by Sir Richard Temple and the vice-regal 
staflF. The Guard of Honour now gave the Royal 
salute, the two bands playing the British National 
Anthem, and the guns thundering forth the Royal 
" twenty-one." His Excellency, acknowledging the 
salute, alighted and entered the station, and in a few 
minutes afterwards the whole party were being 
borne along at moderate railway speed in the direc- 
tion of Saharunpore, a distance of fifty-eight miles 
from Umballa. The course of the line is almost 
due south, and runs through a naturally fertUe and 
almost perfectly level country. It crosses a number 
of nullahs, which, though now dry, exhibit in ordi- 
nary years, in the rainy season, large volumes of 
rapidly-rushing water. It also crosses the Western 
and Eastern Jumna Canals, and the great Jumna 
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itself, while between Saharunpore and Meerut it 
twice crosses the Ganges Canal. The train stopped 
several times en route to Saharunpore, to permit of 
the company being shewn the difficulties which had 
had to be overcome in constructing the larger 
bridges, all of which the Viceroy inspected with 
great interest. It was, therefore, close on ten 
o'clock before the fifty-eight miles had been got 
over ; and when Saharunpore was reached, all were 
glad to learn that a very substantial chota hazree 
(early breakfast) was in readiness for them. The 
Saharunpore station was very tastefully decorated 
with flags, garlands of flowers, and triumphal 
arches, the latter showing such mottoes as "Wel- 
come, Sir John Lawrence," " Success to the Delhi 
Railway," &c. Here, too, a long train, which had 
brought up invited parties from Meerut and other 
toiations to the south, including a few from even far- 
away Agra, was found to have arrived a few minutes 
before the train from Umballa. As to the ground 
without the station, it was (as indeed had been everj^ 
village and mound along the route from Umballa) 
densely crowded with natives, who seemed to take a 
pleasant and lively interest in all that was going on. 
These children of the soil repeatedly salaamed to the 
Viceroy as the train passed where they stood, and 
gave unmistakable indications that His Excellency is 



highly esteemed by the people of the country. The 
stay at Saharunpore was not longer than a quarter 
of an hour^ the two trains having been made one, 
the excursionists found themselves again in Umballa 
by noon. Here the throng became considerably 
augmented; many persons who had not proceeded 
to Saharunjx)re, being in waiting for the speeches 
they knew would follow the breakfast; whUe out- 
side the station the crowds of natives were denser 
than in the morning. The most perfect order was, 
however, preserved, and the police arrangements 
were really very creditable. 

Breakfast, a la fourchette^ was laid out in a 
capacious tent, pitched close to the railway station. 
Covers were laid for about 350, and fully that 
number sat down; but, as many persons could not 
obtain seats, the number actually present must have 
been much larger. 

The tables were beautifully decorated; and the 
scene, graced as it was by the presence of numer- 
ous ladies, was gratifying in the extreme. 

The Viceroy handed Mrs. Saunders Abbott to 
the table, while General Abbott escorted Mrs. 
General Beecher. 

Major-General Saunders Abbott, as agent of the 
Railway Company, presided, the Viceroy sitting on 
his I'ight, Sir Richard Temple, Major-General 
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Beecher, Colonels Taylor and Dickens, Mr.. Seton 
Karr, Mr. J. D. Gordon, C. S. I., Colonel Malleson, 
Mr. Charles Henfrey, Mr. Harrison, Colonel Drum- 
mond, &c., occupying places of honour at the cross 
table. 

The fine band of the 106th Foot played during 
breakfast. 

Major General Abbott, having proposed the 
usual loyal toasts, in a tone and manner most 
effective, rose and said : — Your Excellency, I 
thank you most cordially, on behalf of the Directors 
of the Company I represent, for the honour you 
have done them, and the eclat you have given by 
this day's excursion to the opening of this section, 
from Meerut to Umballa, of the great trunk path- 
way of the iron horse from the port of Calcutta 
to this important military station of the Punjab. 
Sir, the gratification I feel in presiding as repre- 
sentative of the Board of Directors, which has 
effected this and several other great works, is 
shadowed only by the thought that our first duty 
will be to convey your Excellency from these 
provinces, with which your name and fame are so 
intimately connected. Your Excellency has done 
much for the extension of railroads m India, from 
the date of your turning the first sod of the Lahore 
and Umritsur line in February, 1859. And your 
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crowning work, now commencing from Lahore to 
Peshawur, will alone be a worthy and lasting monu- 
ment of your Excellency's name, which can never 
be separated from the Punjab, or indeed from India 
(hear, hear.) Of the importance of the line your 
Excellency has just opened, those only (yourself 
amongst the number) can form any estimate who 
can remember the time when, twenty-three years 
ago, that noble and illustrious statesman and 
soldier, Lord Hardinge, had to organize the repulse 
of the Seikh invasion from this very spot. What 
would he not have given for this line of railroad 
by which to have brought the Meerut reserves to 
the front? (hear, hear.) Your Excellency knows 
full well, as I had opportunities of knowing, on 
what a slender thread, from want of such resources, 
hung our Indian empire at the memorable battle 
of Ferozeshah which immediately followed. But, 
to bring our dates more within the memory of our 
present company, what would not your Excel- 
lency have given for this railway in 1857, by 
* which to have hurled a body of these noble 
Seikhs, now our friends, at the Meerut mutineers 
ere they could have established themselves at Delhi? 
(great cheering. ) Where then would have been the 
great Indian revolt which shook the empire to its 
foundations ? From the want felt of railway com- 
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munication at these two most perilous periods of our 
Indian history, may we not form some estimate of 
the value attaching to the connection of the Peshawur 
line with the nearest sea-port and most direct com- 
munication with England ? Sir, to complete the 
great monument you are erecting, the "missing 
link" is wanting to connect it Avith its foundations; 
and I have that confidence in your Excellency's 
wisdom to believe that it will be sanctioned ere you 
leave this country. There will then only remain 
for the Government to carry out the plan for im- 
proving the Kurrachee harbour (which, it is under- 
stood, has been favourably reported upon) and the 
construction of a branch line of rail from Sukkur to 
the mouth of the Bolan Pass (hear, hear.) When 
this is efiected — and no obstacle stands in the way, 
(money is cheap, peace happily prevails, this Com- 
pany is ready to carry out the "missing link") — 
then your frontier mil be secure against external 
invasion, your country against revolt, and this Com- 
pany will have one continuous syst-em by which to ex- 
change the merchandise of Northern India, Affghan- 
istan and Thibet, by the port of Kurrachee, with 
the whole world (great cheering.) If your Excel- 
lency is not able to work out this, India's necessity, 
ere you leave our shores, I feel certain of your valu- 
able advocacy of what appears to me India's security. 
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Your Excellency, I will not push the question of 
railways further than to remind you of a shorter 
route to India, as proposed by the indefatigable 
Chairman of our Board, Mr. Andrew, viz.^ that by 
the Euphrates Valley. It is one which must eventu- 
ally be ; and your Excellency may add lustre to 
your name by hastening its construction (hear, 
hear. ) Ladies and gentlemen, I feel sure you will 
all most heartily join me in drinking to the health 
of the Viceroy, Sir John La^vrence, and in wishing 
him God speed on his return to his country, his 
family, and the honours that assuredly await him. 

General Abbott resumed his seat amid the cheers 
with which he had been repeatedly greeted during 
the delivery of his speech. 

The toast was drunk with three times three ; 
round after round of cheering following. 

When the acclamation had somewhat subsided 
His Excellency the Viceroy rose to reply, and was 
ao"ain greeted with cheer after cheer. His Excel- 
LENCY said : — General Abbott, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I beg to thank you very heartily for the kind manner 
in which my health has been drunk, and my name 
been received on this occasion. I avail myself of 
this opportunity of congratulating all those who are 
interested in the Delhi Railway, on the appointment 
of General Abbott as Agent, for I have long knoAvn 
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him as an officer of integrity, ability, and adminis- 
trative capacity (cheers.) The section of railway 
which I am now about to open, forms an important 
portion of the Delhi Railway. That undertaking 
commences at Gazeeabad, near Delhi, and unites 
that city and the East Indian Railway with the 
great city of Umritsur, the entrepot of the Punjab, 
as well as with Lahore. The distance between 
Grazeeabad and Umritsur is just 302^ miles. 
When this distance has been completed throughout, 
we shall have a continuous line of railway for up- 
wards of 1,300 miles, from Lahore to Calcutta. 
Portions of the Delhi Railway on two sides, besides 
this section, have been already opened, and the 
whole will be finished in eighteen months. When 
this has been accomplished, the Punjab will be 
firmly united to the seaport of Calcutta by a rail- 
way passing through many important towns, and 
a number of large military stations, situated in 
fertile provinces, inhabited by industrious races, 
among them the energetic and warlike tribes of 
Northern India. And again, when the construction 
of the missing link between Mooltan and Kotree 
has been accomplished, the centre of the Punjab 
will be in easy and rapid communication on two 
sides with the ocean; on one side with Kurrachee, 
southwards by the valley of the Indus; on the 
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other side eastwards with Calcutta by the valley 
of the Ganges. (Cheers.) The Delhi Railway in 
its course of 302^ miles, besides frequently crossing 
various branches of canals, spans three large and 
celebrated rivers — the Jumna, the Sutlej, and 
the Beeas, and one great mountain stream, the 
Gugger. I recollect in the height of the struggle 
in 1857, we lost nine horses of a single Battery 
of Artillery on its way to Delhi, in this torrent. 
The aggregate waterway required for these rivers 
amounts to eleven thousand three hundred and 
forty feet, or upwards of two miles. These works 
will prove a lasting monument of the skill and 
resources of English engineers, and cannot fail to 
impress the people of the country with profound 
astonishment. It is well worthy of commendation 
that there has been no collision, no ill-feeling be- 
tween the contractors' employes and the people; 
but that on the contrary the work has been carried 
on to their mutual satisfaction and benefit (hear, 
hear. ) The railway has given abundant employment 
and good wages to thousands of labourers of all classes, 
and has served to train and improve the skill of 
many industrious artizans. For these beneficial 
results we are largely indebted to Mr. Henfrey, the 
representative of the contractors, to Mr. Harrison, 
the Engineer of the Company, and his Staff, and 
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to Colonel Drummond the Government Engineer. 
(Hear, hear.) And here I offer a passing tribute 
of respect to the memory of Mr. Henry Stone, one 
of the Company's Engineers, who unfortunately lost 
his life by an accident on this railway last year. I 
understand that he was an engineer of excellent 
character and considemble professional merit. 
(Hear, hear.) The great social, commercial, and 
political importance of railway communication is 
now universally admitted. In no country, and to 
no Government are such advantages more patent and 
more valuable than in India. I recollect the time — 
it was in the year 1831 — when with much trouble 
and vexation I managed to reach Delhi by palan- 
quin post in fourteen days from Calcutta, and it 
was considered a very rapid journey. In those 
days, and indeed for many years afterwards, people 
were allowed six months to reach Gurmucktesur 
Ghat on the Ganges, near Meerut, from Calcutta. 
Boats and servants were engaged, and provisions laid 
in, as if for a voyage round the Cape from England 
to India. But while railway communication is doing 
so much for the country, we ought also to bear in 
mind the cost of this advantage. The area to be 
opened up is immense, while the charge is very heavy. 
It is therefore very desirable that while the State in- 
sists on good work and suitable designs, we should do 
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that which may be practicable to insure careful and 
economical expenditure of the capital devoted to 
such purposes. The Delhi Railway is expected to 
cost about £15,000 a mile when completed, which 
is considerably below the average in India. I ha^'e, 
however, heard it affirmed by engineers of ability 
and high professional chamcter, that they can see 
no valid reasons, why railways m India should not 
be constructed in a thoroughly satisfactory manner 
for even £10,000 per mile, on the average. (Hear, 
hear.) We have now about 4,000 miles of railway 
complete in India, which has cost in round numbers, 
76 millions of pounds sterling, exclusive of the con- 
tributions by Government in the shape of land, of 
interest on capital, and so forth. This gives an 
average of £19,000 a mile. Some railways have 
cost as high as £22,000 per mile; others, like those 
in Madms and Oude, only £12,000 and £8,000 a' 
mile respectively. (Hear, hear.) There is now 
about 1,000 miles more of railway contracted for, 
and under construction, which may be roughly 
calculated to bring up the expenditure to 90 mil- 
lions of our money, equal to £18,000 per mile. 
Now supposing that we could devote 100 millions 
more of money for railways, stipulating that the 
cost should not exceed £10,000 a mile, we should 
obtain just double the extent of railway, which we 

B 
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shall now have for 90 millions of pounds. Or put- 
ting the matter in another way, 5,000 miles of rail- 
way would only cost 50 millions, thus admitting of 
a saving to the country of 40 millions of capital, 
which at 5 per cent., represents an annual revenue 
of two millions. I observed in a newspaper lately 
that in the United States of America there will 
be, by the year 1870, no less than 45,000 miles of 
railway. British India may be said to require 
quite as much railway communication as the United 
States. But how is it possible that we can ever 
hope to attain to this desideratum, at the present 
average cost of railway communication in this coun- 
try? This subject appears to me to be worth our 
earnest consideration. (Cheers.) Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I will not detain you any longer, but at 
once pronounce that the section of the Delhi Rail- 
way between Meerut and Umballa has this day 
been formally opened. 

His Excellency resumed his seat amid hearty and 
continued applause. 

The Chairman then proposed "The Army," 
particularly that portion of it commanded by his 
gallant friend. General Beecher, who had with the 
fine troops under his command contributed so largely 
to the display on this occasion, and helping to do 
honour to our illustrious guest. 
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Major Getter al Beeciier, Commanding the Sir- 
hind division, in returning thanks, said: — General 
Abbott, in the name of the Army, or at least of 
such portion of it as is comprised within the Sirhind 
division, I feel privileged to acknowledge the* com- 
pliment you have paid us in the toast just proposed. 
I feel I am but expressing the unanimous senti- 
ments of the Umballa Garrison when I say that we 
deem it a great honour to have been able to take 
part in the inaugural ceremonies of so important an 
event as the opening of this section of the Delhi 
Railway by His Excellency the Viceroy and Go- 
vernor General of India. Nor is it ^vith less plea- 
sure that we find ourselves your invited guests at 
this festive board. After the eloquent speeches 
which have just been made, elaborating the vast 
importance of railways now so fast spreading over 
the length and breadth of this land, I feel it is 
presumption in me to allude further to the subject; 
but as an old soldier I cannot refrain from a few 
remarks, expressive of the special advantages and 
benefits which are the result of railroads to our- 
selves both professionally and privately. Profes- 
sionally • when we feel that through the agency of 
these iron roads we shall soon be able to move with 
rapidity and success our columns of troops and 
munitions of war to that N. W. Frontier, the centre 
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of all our military aspirations and hopes, or else- 
where quo fas et glona ducant^ and privately have 
we not the happy satisfaction of knomng that 
through the link which has this day been forged in 
our chain of communication eastward, those amons: 
US who may be in sickness, or holiday making, can, 
under the new and liberal furlough regulations, 
with rapidity and comfort now reach those 
ports of embarkation where good ships are 
ready to bear them to our own dear land (great 
cheering); for these great advantages we soldiers 
feel ourselves under the greatest obligations to the 
railway department, by whose skill, energy, and zeal 
they have been obtained for us, and in returning 
thanks for the compliment paid to us, I am sure 
all my brother officers here present will wish me 
to acknowledge our indebtedness for these benefits. 
In doing so I beg to drink to your health, General 
Abbott, and success and prosperity to the Delhi 
Railway under your able control. (Loud cheers.) 

The toast was very warmly received, and the 
Major-General, amid very hearty cheers, returned 
thanks in a few modest words. 

The Hon. Mr. Seton-Karr then proposed the 
health of the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
and the Punjab officials, as follows: — Your Excel- 
lency, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I trust that the short 
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notice which I have received may excuse any short- 
comings in the discharge of the trust just reposed in 
me. The toast which I have been requested to pro- 
pose is the health of Sir Donald McLeod, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab, and of those who are 
associated with him in the responsible task of govern- 
ing that important province, whether they be civil or 
military; whether they wear black coats or red. 
Speaking, as I do, to a society composed either of 
military men who have conquered and preserved 
the empire, or of civilians who have disciplined and 
Settled that empire which has been won for us by 
the valour of our soldiers, or of independent Eng- 
lishmen who are engaged in conferring on these 
provinces the latest benefits of Anglo-Saxon enter- 
prise and progress, it is unnecessary for me to say 
that the typical old Indian civilian is not such a one 
as uninformed novelists and second-rate dramatic 
writers in England are wont to pourtray ; that he is 
not an elderly gentlemen, fitted for little else than 
an arm-chair in the windows of a club in Hanover 
Square, with a tawny complexion, indifferent man- 
ners, a disorganized liver, and a bad heart. (Great 
laughter. ) It is superfluous, I say, for me to dilate 
on the difficult, the impoi'tant, and the delicate func- 
tions which civilians in these days are called on to dis- 
charge, and which they do discharge with ability and 
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success. I have never practically been connected 
with the Punjab administration, and I can therefore 
speak of it without bias and mthout prejudice. But 
I am old enough to remember the time when the 
supreme post in that administration was, by the 
prescience and sagacity of Lord Dalhousie, confided 
to the experienced statesman who has this day pre- 
sided at the important ceremony of opening this 
section of the Delhi Railway ; and by research, by 
reading, and by converse with others, I am not ill- 
qualified to tell you how, in that kingdom, commerce 
has been extended, trade has revived, roads have 
been constructed, and bridges have been built ; while, 
as a crownino^ act to a lono^ and successful adminis- 
tration, an enactment has lately been passed which 
has placed the rights and privileges of an important 
section of the agricultural community on a sound, a 
satisfactory, and a permanent basis. (Cheers.) For 
the Lieutenant-Governor himself I will only say, 
that whenever he lays down the reins of office he 
Avill lay them down with the regrets of his associates 
and fellow-countrjoncn, and with the gratitude and 
regard of the natives ; and I have a firm conviction 
that, in spite of any occasional shortcomings, the civil 
agency in the Punjab, as in other British provinces, 
will not only leave behind it a lasting monument of 
our laws and our literature, of practical statesman- 
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ship, of simplified justice, and of beneficent reforms ; 
but that, from the same sources, there will arise a 
beacon, which shall be conspicuous to subsequent 
generations, of unwearied activity, of chivalmus de- 
votion, of unsullied honour, and of stainless faith. 

His Excellency the Viceroy replied : Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I have asked as a per- 
sonal favour that I may be permitted to reply to the 
toast which has just been proposed. If there is a 
man alive who may claim to speak on behalf of 
the Punjab and Punjab ofiicers, it is myself. I am 
not about to refer to my own services in that pro- 
vince. Of these I shall leave others in after-time 
to judge, and to say whether or not I did what was 
right in my efforts to perform my duty there. But 
to speak of my friends in the Punjab and of their 
merits, is to me a very congenial task. I re- 
call the times when that fine soldier Sir D. Och- 
terlony conquered the Goorkhas and pacified the 
native states in the adjacent hills ; when Major 
Murray was the able Political Agent of Umballa ; 
the days when Sir G. Clerk distinguished himself 
here, more especially in the crisis of the war in 
Affghanistan ; and, to come to later days, my 
thoughts naturally turn to such Pimjab officials as 
my respected brother the late Sir Henry La^vrence, 
the gallant Brigadier- General John Nicholson, Sir 
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Herbert Edwardes, Sir Robert Montgomery, aiid 
last, tliough certainly not least, Sir Donald McLeocl. 
I have mentioned the names of men of whom it 
may justly be said that they were great in war and 
great in peace. I speak of men some of whom 
cheerfully laid down their lives in the great struggle 
of 1857, and all of whom spared neither health nor 
strength to serve their country under all difficulties 
and circumstances. There are many others I could 
name in all grades of that fine service. Referring 
now specially to the present Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, I must say there is no man in India 
who more deservedly commands the cordial good- 
mil, the affectionate respect of all classes of his 
fellow-countrymen, and at the same time is more 
respected and beloved by the natives of all ranks 
and grades, than Sir Donald McLeod. I have a 
right to speak with authority of his worth; for, 
lookino; back to the time when we were at colleo:e 
together, I have known hini now for more than 
forty years, and during the whole of that period we 
have been on the closest terms of intimacy and 
friendship. Ladies and gentlemen, I Avill only add 
my thanks to you for your hearty reception of the 
toast which was proposed to you. 

Sir John Lawrence, who spoke under visible 
emction, resumed his seat amid loud cheers. 
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Sir RiciiAiiD Temple then rose and said : — 
General Abbott, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I rise, 
trusting in your approval, to propose the health of 
those absent actually, though present in sympathy, 
— Mr. W. P. Andrew and the Punjab Railway 
Company. (Cheers.) My excuse in doing so must 
be that, inasmuch as the railway vitally concerns 
the state of prices, the commercial expansion, the 
energies and entei'prises which make those national 
resources on which the public finances depend; 
inasmuch, too, as the Fmance Minister has to make 
budget provision for the guaranteed interest for 
private companies ; and to raise the funds, if need 
be, for the prosecution of railway work, by direct 
Government Agency, I necessarily have a peculiar 
interest, not only in the economical construction of 
railways, as already alluded to by His Excellency, 
but also in their economical management and admi • 
nistration. (Hear.) Thus situated, I feel every con- 
fidence in introducing the toast of — Mr. Andrew and 
the Punjab Railway Company. (Cheers) Gentle- 
men, it is just eight years since I stood up at Lahore 
to propose this very toast when the first sod was 
turned there, I then ventured to predict, doubt- 
less Avith the approval of the assembly then gathered 
together, that Mr. Andrew and his Company would 
achieve great thuigs for the Punjab. How, duruig 
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the years that have since passed, that promise has 
been fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, you have to- 
day learned from the facts and statistics given on the 
authority of the Viceroy himself. When the Com- 
pany commenced its work, the Punjab was already 
great in war, in politics, in civil government, but 
its career of material improvement, though even 
then well begun, was after all in its beginning. 
Since then, however, it has won its way to the very 
van of material improvement, and has proved itself 
as great in the railway department as in all other 
departments. Relatively to area, population, and 
resources, the Punjab has now as many miles of rail- 
way open as any province in India; whilst, on the 
other hand, no province has had so many physical 
obstacles to sumiount. For while other provinces 
have the advantage of either contact with the sea- 
board or of capital water-communications with the 
interior, the Punjab has had, for the most part, to 
carry its stores, its plant, its material, over a thousand 
miles inland Indian transit. In the attainment of 
this result, a large and honourable share has been 
borne by the gentleman whose health I am pro- 
posing. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, bright as was the 
beginning at Lahore, the opening of to-day at Um- 
balla, though also bright in some respects, has been 
darkened by the shadow and presage of evil. For, 
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as on our trial trip, we have been whirled by the 
special train across the dusty, arid, drought- stricken 
plains, we were saddened at the thought of the now 
inevitable scarcity, or even of the coming fiunine. 
But we derived consolation from the thought, that 
the I'ailway is being opened just in time to mitigate 
this very e\41 ; and that the work, in the ceremonial 
completion of which we have just assisted, is des- 
tined, under Providence, to carry food to famishing 
millions, and to alleviate the distress of a suffering 
population. (Cheers.) That Mr. Andrew and his 
colleagues in England, who have participated in the 
instrumentality of such results in the Punjab, should 
be now rememberered by us is but fitting. That 
they are so well represented by General Abbott is 
indeed fortunate. I trust that he will acknowledge 
the toast on behalf of his absent Chief. He is an old 
friend of mine ; indeed we once served together in 
the same district. I am sure that in his present 
capacity he Avill add one more leaf to the laurel- 
wreath of the Punjab, and sustain the fame of 
Punjabee administrators. I give the toast, then, of 
Mr. W. P. Andrew and the Punjab Railway Com- 
pany. (Loud cheers.) 

The toast was drunk mth enthusiasm, and Sir 
Richard sat down amid loud applause. 

The Chairman, in a brief but very earnest speech^ 
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returned thanks for Mr. W. P. Andrew and the 
Punjab Railway Company, remarking that the duty 
should have more appropriately devolved on Mr. 
HaiTison, who had ably carried on the duties of the 
Agency during the past year. 

Colonel Dickens, in a short speech, excellent 
in spirit and expression, proposed the Engineers^ 
Government, and Company's, coupling Avith the 
t(mst the name of Colonel Druihmond, the Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Punjab Government. 

The toast was received with great applause. 

Colonel Drummond, in returning thanks, said : — 
Your Excellency, General Abbott, and Ladies and 
Gentlemen, in thanking you most sincerely for the 
honour you have done my brother Engineers and 
me, I would remark that the honour eminently and 
pre-emmently belongs to my friend, Mr. Harrison, 
Chief Engineer of the Delhi Railway. I can, as 
Consulting Engineer to Government, bear willing 
testimony to the excellent skill with which the works 
of the railway have been projected by Mr. Harrison, 
and to the care and judgment with which the works 
in progress have been supervised by his noble staff of 
engineers. And, having had frequent opportunities 
of mspecting the works in progress, I can testify to 
the admirably sound manner in which they have 
been constructed by the contractors, Messrs. Brassey, 



Wythes, and Henfrey. The presence in this country 
of one member of that eminent firm was alone a snre 
guarantee of success. I could dilate on the many 
mechanical contrivances for sa\dng labour introduced 
for the first time into India by Mr. Henfi-ey, but I 
dare say that, on the present occasion, you 'svill prefer 
to be spared a lecture on engineering. Happily, 
I have a more pleasing task to perform, and that 
is to propose a toast. And, in drinking, with three 
times three, the toast I am about to propose, I feel 
sure that we shall be giving honour to where honour 
is very largely due. I propose the health of Mr. 
Henfrey and his Staff. ( Cheers. ) 

The toast having been drunk with three times 
three and " one cheer more," 

Mr. Henfrey replied as follows : — In the name of 
my partners and myself, I have the honour to retui'n 
our sincere thanks to Colonel Drummond for the 
flattering manner in which he has spoken of our 
exertions on this contract, and to your Excellency, 
and to you, ladies, and gentlemen, for your kind re- 
ception of the toast. Six months smce it occurred 
to us that the works on the section of the line be- 
tween Umballa and Meerut had reached that sta^e 
of advancement, that by a strong effort we might 
bring them to such a state of completion as would 
enable the Company to have the honour of conveying 
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His Excellency the Viceroy by railway to Gazeeabad 
on his return from Simla to Calcutta. We were our- 
selves particularly desirous that, before his departure 
for England, His Excellency should see the comple- 
tion of a very large portion of the most important 
public work that has been commenced during his 
rule in India. (Hear, hear.) Thanks to the un- 
remitting exertions of our agents, during a most 
trying season, our wishes have been fulfilled, and_ 
thus we have obtained the honour of His Excel- 
lency's presence at the official opening of to day. 
It must always be very gratifying to a contractor 
to see the completion of any large work he may 
have undertaken, but this satisfaction is greatly en- 
hanced when he finds that he has obtained the ap- 
proval of those whose position renders their praise of 
the highest value. ( Hear, hear. ) I cannot but fear, 
however, that on this occasion Colonel Drummond 
has, with his usual kindness, said much more in our 
favour than we deserve. (No, no.) The section 
of the railway between Umballa and Gazeeabad 
offers no formidable obstacles to the eno:ineerinor 
science of the present day, and if we have fairly 
earned any praise, it is chiefly attributable to the 
fact, that our position as an old established firm 
enabled us at the outset to draw around us a large 
staff of skilful and trusty assistants, and to obtain 



from the manufacturers in England, and to ship to 
this country with unusual rapidity, the very large 
amount of material and machinery required for 
three hundred miles of railway. During the last 
three years upwards of 90,000 tons of materials 
have been manufactured, sent to the ports of Cal- 
cutta and Kurrachee, and delivered thence on the 
site of the railway, equal to an average of 2,000 
tons per month for the whole of the above period. 
(Cheers.) With regard to works in India, it is 
difficult for the contractor to attain the speed he 
could desire. Many are the causes of delay he has 
to contend against, such as the long rainy season 
and consequent floods in the rivers, the liability of 
the European staff to sickness, and above all the 
difficulty of collecting and controlling the requisite 
amount of native labour. I am sure, ladies and 
gentlemen, that all here have had some experience 
of the native workmen, and can well imagine the 
difficulties which beset the path of a contractor who 
undertakes the construction of a long Une of railway. 
Here, as in all hot climates, where nature is bounti- 
ful and the common necessaries of life easily obtain- 
able, labour is not trained to severe exertion, and 
thus the day's work of the coolie (common labourer) 
or mistry (mason) is but a fractional part of what 
is performed by the English workman. The coolie, 
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though fond of money, prefers perfect idleness, and 
it is frequently necessary to drive him out of his 
A-illage hi the morning, to force him to earn a good 
day's wages on the neigbouring railway works. 
There is one point on which I would do justice to 
the native workmen; they are, as they have been 
in all a<res, skilful handicraftsmen, and thus we find 
native artizans capable of executing every descrip- 
tion of work required for a railway. The ironwork 
and machiner}'^ of course coming from England, and 
the native being required for its erection only. 
How greatly the workmg classes of this country 
have profited by the construction of railways may 
be judged by the fact that out of the 75 or 80 
millions sterling expended to the present time on 
Indian railways, nearly two -thirds, or between 40 
or 50 millions must have passed, I cannot say into 
the pockets, (laughter) but into the hands of the 
workmg classes. Much has been done for Indian 
railways, but more yet remains to be done ; and now 
that the system of Government guarantee is so well 
recognised, there is little doubt but that the requi- 
site capital ^vill be forthcoming. (Hear, hear.) 
There k no description of public work so fairly 
entitled to Government support as railways, for of 
no other public work are the advantages so directly 
enjoyed by all classes of the community. Whilst it 
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is an undoubted fact that by railways our military 
lold over this country is greatly strengthened, so 
must it follow that, under our enlightened and 
humane rule, the peace and prosperity of the country 
must be promoted. ( Cheers. ) In conclusion, ladies 
and gentlemen, let us hope that when the benefits 
resulting from this great line of railway shall come 
to be realised by the inhabitants of the Pimjab, 
they may remember with gratitude that it was 
in the days of Sir John Lawrence this boon was 
conferred upon them, and thus may the Delhi 
Railway become the means of adding one more 
leaf to that chaplet of honour which the virtues 
and wisdom of the Viceroy have earned for him 
during his rule over this great empire. (Great 
cheering. ) 

Mr. Henfrey spoke fluently and well, and was 
loudly cheered throughout his speech. 

Mr. J. D. Gordon, C.S.I., in proposing the 
health of the Ladies said: — General Abbott, your 
Excellency, and gentlemen, I have very unex- 
pectedly been honoured with the command of the 
Chairman to propose to you a toast which must 
ever be the most welcome. I have been asked to 
propose the health of the Ladies. I very readily 
rise to do so, and thus obey alike the command of 
the Chairman and the prompting of my own strong 

c 
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inclination. (Applause.) I am satisfied, gentlemen, 
that in having thus been selected for this pleasant 
and easy duty, I must be an object of envy to many 
of you ; and specially to those who like myself are 
unfortunately still living a life of single wretched- 
ness. (Laughter.) You have heard, gentlemen, 
more than once to-day of the advantages which will 
assuredly accrue on the completion of a certain "miss- 
ing link." (Great laughter. ) I hope I may not be 
deemed presumptuous if I should counsel the unhappy 
class, to which I have last referred, to make every 
effort to persuade some of the ladies to unite with 
them in supplying that missing link. (Cheers and 
laughter.) I feel, gentlemen, that words are not 
necessary to commend the toast in my charge to 
you. I hope and believe that the day is far dis- 
tant when in an assembly of Englishmen, such a 
toast shall need the support of the charms of 
eloquence. (A laugh.) Ladies, in the name of 
the Chairman, in the name of His Excellency the 
Viceroy, on behalf of all gentlemen present, I 
heartily wish you all health and every happiness; 
and I gratefully thank you for the beauty, the grace, 
and the interest which, by your kind presence here 
to-day, you have added to the interesting and im- 
portant ceremony we have witnessed. (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, I call on you one and all to rise, and in 
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no half-hearted way to confirm by your acclamation 
the words I have uttered. (Great cheering.) 

Lieut. Colonel Malleson replied: — Mr. Chair- 
man, your Excellency, and gentlemen, You will, I 
have no doubt, consider it somewhat strange that 
the duty of replying to the toast, which has just 
been so eloquently proposed, should have devolved 
upon an old married man. In an age of which the 
Prime Minister of the Crown has declared that 
" chivalry has taken its last refuge in the breast of 
the British officer," I should have imagined that 
the occasion would have been eagerly seized by 
some of the dashing A.D.C.s and gallant soldiers 
I see around me who have not yet emerged from 
the state of single wretchedness alluded to by miy 
honourable friend, (great laughter) to testify Mieir 
devotion to those on whose behalf I am now ad- 
dressing you. I can only conceive that though 
my gallant friends are ready to die for the ladies, 
they are too diffident to address a public meeting 
on their behalf. But there is yet, I venture to 
believe, another reason in addition to the diffidence 
of which I have spoken. It is my firm belief that 
if the bachelors of this place had been asked to 
choose a spokesman, their suffi-ages would have 
fallen on the honourable gentleman who has just 
proposed the toast. ( Applause. ) Now admitting. 
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as I do to the full^ the varied accomplishments and 
mism'passed popularity of my honourable friend, I 
am yet pretty confident that he would not take upon 
himself the double office necessitated by proposing 
and replying to the same toast. Under these cir- 
cumstances the duty has devolved upon me. I 
have accepted it with pleasure, imder the conviction 
that the task is an easv one, for I have but to ex- 
press the grateful sense entertained by the ladies, 
not only on account of the feet that their health 
has been drunk, but that it has been drunk on 
an occasion which I am confident will live in the 
history of the coimtry. (Cheers.) I would beg 
before I sit down, while replying on behalf of the 
ladies who are present, to ask His Excellency's 
permission to say a word with reference to one 
who in times of difficulty and danger has been 
his constant companion and his ever ready sympa- 
thiser, and who, if she had been here on this 
occasion, would have been proud of the honour now 
paid to her husband. (Great cheering.) I am 
confident that though she is not with us now, her 
spirit sympathises with those who have met on this 
great occasion, and that she will read the account of 
the occurrences of this day with a feeling of deep 
pleasure, such as the memory of bygone days will 
tend only to increase. (Continued cheers.) In 
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behalf, then, of the present and the absent, I tender 
you my best thanks for the manner in which you 
have received the health of the ladies. (Great 
applause.) 

His Excellency then rose, and all retired. 



The special train of the Delhi Railway, conveying 
His Excellency the Viceroy, the Supreme Council, 
and His Excellency's personal Staff, reached Grazeea- 
bad (near Delhi) at 5*30, of the 16th. General 
Saunders Abbott, and other principal officials of 
the Punjab Railway, accompanied the train. At 
Gazeeabad the Viceroy alighted, while the process 
of changing the engines was effected ; and about six 
o'clock the Viceregal party resumed their journey 
towards Calcutta. 

There was a considerable concourse of people col- 
lected at Gazeeabad to receive His Excellency ; and 
as the train moved off, three hearty cheers were given 
for the Viceroy, — General Abbott giving the signal 
and leading the cheers. 

The train was expected to be in Calcutta yester- 
day. — Mofussilite^ November 19. 

A second special train from Umballa reached 
Howrah yesterday morning between 7 and 8 a.m.. 
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bringing down the Foreign, Financial, Officiating 
Home, D. P. Works, and Military Secretaries, all 
the Under-Secretaries, a number of other covenanted 
officials, and several ladies. The train left Umballa 
at 11 A.M. on Tuesday, so that, including ample 
halts for chota hazree^ breakfast, dinner, &c., the 
1,150 odd miles were done in less than forty-five 
hours. The party repeatedly expressed their com- 
plete satisfaction with the commissariat arrange- 
ments made by Mr. Laurie (of the firm of Kellner 
and Co., lessees of the railway refreshment rooms), 
whose viands, wines, &c., were unanimously pro- 
nounced " excellent," and excellently served. 

Writing of special trains, we may as well note, 
that the arrangements for the new service which 
comes into operation on the 1st December, on the 
E. I. Line, will include several novelties to the 
Indian public. The train will consist of new car- 
riages, approximating the American model. There 
will be means of communication from end to end of 
the train, and greater safety ensured to the pas- 
sengers in several ways. It is to be hoped that the 
experiment will be successfiil, and meet with such 
an amount of support as will encourage the Com- 
pany to still further effi)rts for the accommodation 
of the public. The gain in time will be nine hours 
between Calcutta and Delhi. — Indian Daily News, 
November 20. 
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List of the Railway Company's and Contractors' staff 
connected with the portion of the line which has been 
opened : — 



Railway Company. 



Agent 

Chief Engineer . 
Assistant ditto . 
Traffic Manager 
Locomotive Superintendent 



Major-General Abbott. 
Joseph Harrison, Esq. 
G. Stone, Esq. 
T. W. Keene, Esq. 
R. Bocquet, Esq. 



W. C. Furnivall, Esq. 
C. Stone, Esq. . 
J. Stone, Esq. . 



District Engineers. 

. Umballa. 
. . Saharunpore. 



Meerut. 



Contractors' Staff. 



C. Henfrey, Esq. 
J. C. Marillier, Esq. . 
J. E. Hartley, Esq. . 
J. Baylis, Esq. Agent 
J. C. Johnson, Esq. 
A. J, Symonds, Esq. 
T. C. Marshall, Esq. 
T. Deveria, Esq. 



»» 



»» 



»» 



Brassey, Wythes, & Henfrey. 
Iron Bridge Engineer. 
Civil Engineer. 
Umballa District. 
Jumna Bridge. 
Saharunpore District.- 
Khuttowlie District. 
Meerut District. 
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Messrs. Brassey, "Wythes, and Henfrey are contractors 
for the entire line from Ghazeeabad to Umritsur, a length 
of 302 J miles. The style in which the work of the section 
just opened has been executed is deemed most creditable 
to the firm. 

The station buildings at Umballa and Saharunpore are 
nearly completed, and are similar in character. They are 
externally sufficiently striking and characteristic. The 
Umballa cantonment — ^not city station — (the latter not 
yet commenced) is necessarily the largest, having exten- 
sive refreshment-rooms. The architect, Mr. J. Gordon, 
one of the Government Engineers, has adopted a very 
simple and becoming, yet appropriate style for all the 
buildings. The iron roof is very original — an idea, we 
understand of Mr. Henfrey's. It is 300 feet long and 60 
feet in width, with girders about 22 feet apart, spanned 
by segmental corrugated iron, supported by perforated 
ribs. This class of roof is somewhat on the " ridge and 
furrow " principle, with the ridge rounded off, which is a 
decided improvement in appearance, and otherwise. 



From the Indian Daily News. 

Every link completed in the chain of communications 
in India is a gain to the country. Every mile of railway 
is of value in many ways, even if it does not give that in- 
evitable five per cent., without which it appears no line 
can be constructed in India. It may be unfortunate that 
a guarantee should be required to obtain railways; bi^t 
we believe, as a matter of policy, it is far better that the 
guarantee should be given than that we should be without 
the railways. The question of extension still comes in 
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contact with that of the policy or impolicy of guarantees ; 
as while many feel that the practice is not easily defensible 
on principle, it is very strong on the score of expediency. 
It has, doubtless, facilitated the construction of the lines 
we already possess, for capitalists, with their proverbial 
cautiousness, would not have ventured upon the construc- 
tion of the largest railway system in the world in a de- 
pendency of our country rather than in the country itself, 
without some certainty of a return. And without such a 
liability as the guarantee involves, the State would not 
have had the benefit of these lines of communication 
which are doing so much to develop the resources of the 
country, and to render possible many commercial and 
political advantages, which nothing but rapid communica- 
tion could give. Nor should the social benefits be over- 
looked. Though they may not be so readily reduced to 
statistical form, they are probably even more effectual in 
their operation upon the state of the people and the country, 
than any other influence that usually affects them. Some 
people consider that our railways have been inordinately 
costly, and that for the money expended we ought to have 
had a much greater number of miles of railway. Possibly 
this may be so, but we should not underrate the diflBculties 
of construction in India in the first instance, when the 
condition of labour and of the country for the formation 
of such works were not well understood. 

We publish to-day a full report of the proceedings at 
the opening of the Umballa and Delhi section of the Delhi, 
or, as it is otherwise called, the Punjab Railway. The 
speeches, especially that of the Viceroy, will be found well 
worth the attention of our readers. According to every 
account which has reached us, the day, besides its memor- 
ability, was a highly festive and thoroughly enjoyed one. 
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The new line, when completed, and even the section of it 
just oflScially opened (and which will be opened for 
passenger and goods' traffic by, it is thought, the 1st of 
January) cannot fail to prove highly profitable. It will 
connect Delhi with the Punjab proper, and eventually 
with the sea at Kurrachee, and the section just opened 
will tap, perhaps, one of the most fertile regions of India, 
running, as it does, through the districts between Delhi 
and Meerut; through the Khutowlee, Mozuffumugger, 
Deobund, Khejurwalla, Saharunpoor, Sirsawa, Jugadree, 
Mootlafabad, Mulanah, and Umballa districts. Its length 
between Umballa and Meerut is upwards of a hundred 
and fifty miles, and its course through the districts above- 
named, is that of a large arc, of which the grand trunk- 
road from Delhi to Umballa forms the chord-line. 

We append some interesting particulars relative to the 
construction of the line. 

The contract for the construction of the Delhi Railway 
was let to Messrs. Brassey, Wythes, and Henfrey, in Sep- 
tember, 1864, and, in the month of December following, 
Mr. Henfrey, and a portion of the staff, embarked for 
India. 

The earthwork was commenced during the hot season 
and rains of 1865; but no effective start could be made 
with brick-making and other portions of the work until 
after the rains. 

The large bridges could not be commenced until the 
iron-work for the well-curbs arrived from England, and 
with the time necessary for manufacture, transport to 
Calcutta, or Kurrachee, and carriage thence to the rail- 
way, the foundations were not begun until the month of 
March, 1865, leaving only four months of the working 
season of the year. 
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At the present time the whole of the wells for the foun- 
dations of the large bridges have been sunk to the required 
depths, with the exception of those on the north abutment 
of the Sutlej bridge, where the ground proved to be so 
hard as to defy the ordinary modes of well-sinking, and 
to necessitate the use of a pneumatic apparatus. 

This rapid result has been obtained by the employment 
of a very large and extensive plant, embodying the most 
recent inventions which had been proved to economise 
time and labour in other countries, and by the assistance 
of a numerous staff, well experienced in the working of 
machinery. 

On the southern section of the railway, between Umballa 
and Ghazeeabad, — that just officially opened, — the prin- 
cipal works are : — 



1. 


Bridge over th 


e Tangri 


. 6 


spans 


of 75 feet. 


2. 


Ditto 


ditto 


Markundah 


. 11 


do. 


102 do. 


3. 


Ditto 


ditto 


Jumna 


. 24 


do 


102 do. 


4. 


Ditto 


ditto 


Dhamoolah Nullah 3 


do. 


75 do. 


5. 


Ditto 


ditto 


Hinduu 


. 5 


do. 


75 do. 


6. 


Ditto 


ditto 


Kalee Nullah 


. 3 


do. 


75 do. 


7. 


Ditto 


ditto 


Ganges Canal 


. 3 


do. 


98 do. 


8. 


Ditto 


ditto 


ditto 


. 3 


do. 


88 do. 



Besides the above, there are ten large iron girded 
bridges for minor nullahs, comprising 15 spans, varying 
from 60 to 102 feet in length, and numerous small bridges 
for natural and irrigation drainage. 

The principal works on the northern section of the rail- 
way, between Umballa and Umritsur, are : — 

1. Bridge over the Tangra Nullah . 5 spans of 30 feet. 

2. Ditto ditto Guggur . . 8 do. 75 do. 

3. Ditto ditto Sirhind Nullah . 3 do. 75 do. 

4. Ditto ditto Booda Nullah .3 do. 75 do. 



/ 
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6. Bridge over the Sutlej . . .37 spans of 102 feet. 

^ T^. -. _ (2 do. 75 do. 

6. Ditto ditto Beyne . } , , w.r. j 

•^ , ( 1 do. 102 do. 

7. Ditto ditto do. . . . 2 do. 75 do. 
9. Ditto ditto Beas . . .29 do. 102 do. 

8. 10, 11. Three Bridges over Baree 1 « , ^^ , 

T^ V. n 1 M ^^' ^^ ^0. 

Doab Canal, comprising/ 

« 

Of these^ Nos. 1^ 2, 8, 7, 9, 10^ and 11 are completed, 
and No. 4 foimdation wells nearly all sunk to the required 
depths. This work has not been pushed forward^ in con- 
sequence of its proximity to the Sutlej bridge. In No. 5 
bridge over the Sutlej, all wells are sunk except a portion 
in the north abutment, as above stated. There are 10 
spans of girders fixed, and the remainder will be in place 
before the end of this cold season. The same remarks 
apply to No. 6 bridge as to No. 4. 

No. 8 bridge over the river Beas has both the abutments 
and all the piers completed, 18 spans of girders fixed^ and 
the remaining iron work delivered on the site of the bridge. 
It is confidently expected that the rails will be laid over 
this bridge early in 1869. 

The works between Umballah and Loodianah are suffi- 
ciently advanced to admit of that portion of the line being 
opened in March next, and the whole of the earth* work 
and minor bridges completed in the 50 miles of line be- 
tween the rivers Sutlej and Beas. 

The section between Umritsur and the river Beas has 
been open for traffic since November, 1867. 

Of course the progress of the works in this country 
depended, to a great extent, on the timely supply of 
materials from England. 

Since the spring of 1865, about 90,000 tons of perma* 
ncnt-way, bridge-work, fencing, plant, and other mate- 
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rials have been manufactured and transported from 
England on to this railway. 

No less than 341 vessels have been employed in this 
transport^ and it is a remarkable fact^ and a proof of the 
care taken in the selection of vessels, that, out of this large 
number, only two have been wrecked, and these contained 
but a small supply of general material, that could be 
easily replaced. 

The date fixed by the contract, for the completion of 
the whole line, is the 3rd day of May, 1870, but it is 
likely to be completed before then. 



MEMORANDUM No. 2023J. 

The Agent has much gratification in tendering to 
Messrs. Harrison, Stone, and Furnivall, his best acknow- 
ledgments of their excellent management of the entertain- 
ment to His Excellency the Viceroy, on occasion of open- 
ing the Meerut and Umballa Section of the Delhi Railway, 
for which they were the appointed Committee. 

The notice they had was unavoidably short, but had it 
been longer, their arrangements could hardly have been 
more perfect. 

The Agent begs to thank them, and all who aided them, 
for the great success of this opening ceremony. 

S. A. ABBOTT, 

Agent. 

To J. Harrison, Esq., Chief Engineer. 
„ G. Stone, Esq., Supdt. Chief Engineer's Office. 
„ W. Furnivall, Esq., District Engineer. 

Lahore, 2,%ih November, 1868. 



